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THE FOUNDATION OF 
THEODOSIOPOLIS—KARIN 


Nina G. Garsoian 


The importance of the great Byzantine fortress of Theodosiopolis 
(Armenian: Karin; now Erzurum) has never been questioned. Re- 
fortified by the emperor Justinian in the sixth century, it was to 
be for centuries the northern anchor point of the imperial de- 
fenses in the east and the seat of its chief military official, the 
magister militum per Armeniam, Pontem Polemoniacum et 
Gentes, Whose authority stretched from the Pontic lands border- 
ing the Black Sea to the southern semi-autonomous Satrapies 
lying along the eastern Euphrates or Arsanias River (Armenian: 
Aratsani; now Murat Su).' The outstanding strategic position of 
Theodosiopolis was maintained after its capture by the Arabs in 
the seventh century, as the conquerors turned it against its 
Byzantine former masters, while preserving its essentially military 
rather than urban character. Thereafter, Theodosiopolis was to 
be one of the main points of contention between the empire and 
the caliphate, briefly captured and destroyed by the emperor 
Constantine V in 751-52, rebuilt by the Muslims, yet once again 
retaken by Byzantium in the tenth century and held by the em- 
pire, despite continuous warfare and its grant for his lifetime to 


' The creation of the office of magister militum per Armeniam, Pontem Pole- 
moniacum et Gentes by Justinian is recorded in Codex Justinianus, L.xxix.5, in his 
Corpus Juris Civitis, vol. 2. Procopius calls the magister militum “the general of the 
two Armenias.” See Procopius, Buildings, IIl.v.12, in Works (Loeb Classical Lib- 
rary), ed. and trans. H.B. Dewing and Glanville Downey, 7 vols. (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, and London: William Heinemann, 1914-1940), vol. 7, p. 
204/05. 
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the Bagratid prince David of Tayk/Tao, until its sack by the 
Seljuk Turks in 1083.’ But if there is a consensus among the 
contemporary sources, and consequently among modern histori- 
ans, as to the continuous military importance of Theodosiopolis, 
the same cannot be said for the date of its foundation, either by 
the emperor Theodosius I the Great, late in the fourth century, 
or by his grandson Theodosius II the Younger, in the first half 
of the fifth century. The disagreements can be traced back di- 
rectly to the contradictions and lack of precision in most of the 
sources. 

As far as can be judged from the scant information that has 
survived, the district of Karin (gavarn Karnoy) had probably 
achieved the status of a royal domain before the end of the . 
fourth century under the Armenian Arshakuni/Arsacid kings, 
since the court transferred there for the pompous celebration of 
the marriage of the two young sons of King Pap after their 
father’s death: 


The sparapet and commander-in-chief Manuél went with the 
Aršakuni queen and her two children, ArSak [Arshak] and 
VatarSak [Vagharshak], to the district of Karin, together with the 
entire Armenian army, the highest nobility and the naxarars and 
all the tanuters went with them. The sparapet Manuél gave his 
daughter Vandanduxt in marriage to the young ArSak ArSakuni 
and thus made him his son-in-law. He also arranged a marriage 
for his brother VatarSak, giving him and the daughter to the 
Bagratuni aspet from the district of Sper. . . . The marriages 
were celebrated with great splendor, and the entire land of Arme- 
nia rejoiced, jubilated and was transported with joy.° 


Despite the importance of the region, no city seems, however, 
to have existed there at the time. The earliest relevant source, the 
fifth-century Buzandaran Patmutiunk, which is well informed as 


2 The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4: The Byzantine Empire, 2d ed., ed. 
Joan M. Hussey (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966), pp. 74, 703. 

3 Pavstos Biuzandatsi, Patmutiun Hayots [History of Armenia], 4th ed. (Venice: 
Mekhitarist Press, 1933), V.xliv, p. 258, cited hereafter as BP = The Epic Histories 
Attributed to P’awstos Buzand (Buzandaran Patmut‘iwnk‘), ed. and comm. Nina 
G. Garsoian (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989), p. 228, cited 
hereafter as BP-G. 
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to the situation in the fourth century, refers to Karin as a “dis- 
trict” (gavar) or a plain” (dasht) but never as a “city” (kaghak).‘ 
Similarly, a near contemporary, Ghazar (Lazar) Parpetsi, speaks 
of the “lake” or “sea” of Karin (Tsovn Karnoy).° In a passage 
describing the origin of Bishop Khad, parallel to that of the 
Buzandaran, Movses Khorenatsi gives it as being “from the 
meadows of Karin” (i margats Karnoy). Even the seventh- 
century Armenian Geography, known as the Ashkharhatsoyts, 
which combines several periods in its presentation of an idealized 
Armenia, still hesitates in its identification of Karin. It begins 
with the statement: “Greater Armenia has fifteen districts 
[gavars] around it: first the country [ashkharh] of Upper Arme- 
nia, that is, the city [kaghak] of Karin.” But it then goes on to 
recall that “the country of Upper Armenia has nine districts,” 
which were Daranaghi, Aghiun, Mzur, Ekegheats, Mananaghi, 
Derjan, Sper, Shaghgomk (Shatgom), and Karin. None of these 
can be identified in any sense as a “city.” 

The most that can be gathered from the sources is that a 
village, usually nameless but called “Fair Beginning” (Kale 
Arkhe) by the seventh-century Armenian Chalcedonian work, 
Narratio de rebus Armeniae (of which only a Greek translation 
has survived), had existed in the region.® The association of this 


4 BP, IV.xii; V.xxxvii, pp. 114, 245 = BP-G, pp. 134, 219. 

5 Ghazar Parpetsi, Patmutiun Hayots, ed. Galust Ter-Mkrtchian and Stepan Mal- 
khasiants (Tiflis: Or. N. Aghanian, 1904), II.1xxxi, p.148, cited hereafter GhP = The 
History of Łazar P arpec‘i, trans. and comm Robert W. Thomson (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1991), p. 207, cited hereafter as LP-T. 

© Movses Khorenatsi, Patmutiun Hayots, ed. Manuk Abeghian and Set Harutiu- 
nian (Tiflis: Mnatsakan Martirosiants, 1913; repr. with additional collations by 
Ashot B. Sargsyan, Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1991), HI.xx, p. 279, 
cited hereafter as MKh = Moses Khorenats‘i, History of the Armenians, trans. and 
comm. Robert W. Thomson (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard University 
Press, 1978), p. 274 and n6, cited hereafter as MKh-T. 

7 Géographie de [Ps.] Moise de Coréne, trans. Arsène Soukry (Venice: Mekhi- 
tarist Press, 1881), pp. 29/39-40 = Robert H. Hewsen, The Geography of Ananias 
of Širak (ASxarhac’oye’) (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1992), pp. 59-59A, 150-53. The 
minor discrepancy between the long and short recensions of the Geography does not 
bear on the status of Karin as a “district.” 

3 Gérard Garitte, La Narratio de rebus Armeniae (Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1952), 
p. 27, cited hereafter as Narratio = “La Narratio de rebus Armeniae,” trans. Jean- 
Pierre Mahé, Revue des études arméniennes, n.s., 25 (1994-95): 430, cited hereafter 
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village with a church dedicated to the Mother of God by Saint 
Bartholomew is late and dubious,’ but there is little reason to 
question its location on the site of the later Karin-Theodosiopolis, 
as the accounts referring to it mention the presence there of 
springs of “pleasant waters,”'° whose existence near the site of 
the city of Karin is well known to later Armenian sources.'! The 
association of the early village with these springs provides addi- 
tional proof of its location at the site of the later city and not, 
as has occasionally been suggested without supporting evidence, 
at the Arsacid necropolis of Ani-Kamakh.’* That site had been 
totally destroyed by the Persians in the 360s, so that the royal 
tombs had to be moved to the village of Aghtsk, in the district 
of Aragatsotn.'? Ani-Kamakh lay well to the west of Theo- 
dosiopolis, which the Greek historian Procopius placed hard by 
the boundaries of Persarmenia after the fourth-century partition 
of Greater Armenia." 

Thus, up to the end of the fourth century the district of Karin 


as “Natratio”-Mahé. 

? On the “Letter to Sahak Arcruni [Artsruni]” attributed to Movses Khorenatsi 
and the tradition of the mission to Armenia of Saint Bartholomew, see Narratio, pp. 
66-67, and Michel Van Esbroeck, “La naissance du culte de saint Barthélémy en 
Arménie,” Revue des études arméniennes, n.s., 17 (1983): 171-95. However, the 
presence of a church dedicated to the Mother of God is attested by both Procopius, 
Buildings, IH.iv.12, pp.198/99, and the Narratio §6-7, p. 27 = “Narratio”-Mahé, p. 
430. 

10 Narratio § 9, p. 27 = “Narratio”-Mahé, p. 430; MKh, III.lix, p. 339 = MKh-T, 
p. 332. 

H See Sebeos, Patmutiun Sebeosi [The History of Sebeos], ed. Gevorg V. 
Abgaryan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1979), xvii, p. 89 = Histoire . 
d’Heéraclius, par l'évêque Sébeos, trans. Frédéric Macler (Paris: Imp. Nationale; E. 
Leroux, 1904), vii, p. 33, and Stephen of Taron (Asoghik), Patmutiun tiezerakan 
(Universal History], 2d ed. (St. Petersburg, 1885), H.i, pp. 71-72, where, however, 
he is repeating the account of Movses Khorenatsi (see the preceding note) = Histoire 
universelle par Etienne Açoch'ig de Daron, pt. 1, trans. Edouard Dulaurier (Paris: 
Leroux, 1883), p. 105. Cf. Narratio, pp. 69-70. 

2 William M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London: John 
Murray, 1890), pp. 305, 326, 448; A.H.M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), pp. 224-25, 445n15. 

B BP, IV.xxiv, pp. 150-51= BP-G, pp. 157-58, and on Aghtsk and Ani, pp. 437, 
442. 

4 Procopius, The Persian War, \.x.18, in Works, vol.1, pp. 82/83; idem, vol. 7, 
Buildings, Ii1.i.1, pp. 178/79. 
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had unquestionably formed a part of the Arshakuni/Arsacid 
kingdom of Greater Armenia, but with the partition of the king- 
‘dom between Byzantium and Persia around 387 A.D., it passed 
into the area under Byzantine domination and a fortress, named 
Theodosiopolis in honor of its founder, was erected on the site 
of the former village.” Most scholars, basing themselves on a 
passage in Procopius’ Buildings in which he gives the date early 
in the reign of “Theodosius, son of Arcadius [Theodosius II, 
_ 408-50], who was still quite a boy”'® and on Movses Khorena- 
tsi’s description of the foundation of the city by Theodosius II’s 
general Anatolius “by royal command,”"’ attribute this foundation 
to the younger Theodosius and not to his grandfather.'* Only a 
few have opted for the earlier Emperor Theodosius I.'? Neverthe- 
less, the evidence for the attribution of the foundation of the city 
to Theodosius II does not withstand close analysis. 

The passage in the History of Movses Khorenatsi insists that 
both the first tower of the new city and the city itself had been 
named Teodos, “in honor of Theodosius” [i pativ Teodosi], so 
that his name “might be rendered immortal by the name of the 
city,” but the author does not specify to which Theodosius he is 
referring.” To be sure, the context of his chapter deals with the 


'S On the disputed date of the partition of Armenia, see Nina G. Garsoian, 
Eupsychia: Mélanges offerts a Hélène Ahrweiler (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 
1998): 239 and nl. 

!6 Procopius, Buildings, III.i.11, pp. 180/81. 

17 MKh, IL. liix, pp. 338-39 = MKh-T, pp. 331-32. 

18 Nicholas Adontz, Armenia in the Period of Justinian, trans. and comm. Nina 
G. Garsoian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1970), p. 115; Hakob A, 
Manandian, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient World Trade, 
trans. Nina G. Garsoian (Lisbon: Livraria Bertrand, 1965), p. 88, who adds “II” after 
Theodosius in the passage of Procopius cited above in note 17; Thomson, MKh-T, 
p. 33 Inl; Narratio, pp. 65-70, for a discussion and further bibliography, which, how- 
ever, omits the work of Karl Giiterbock (see next note); Roger C. Blockley, “The 
Division of Armenia between the Romans and the Persians at the End of the Fourth 
Century,” Historia 36:2 (1987): 233-34. 

1? Karl Güterbock, Rémisch-Armenien und die römischen Satrapien im vierten 
bis sechsten Jahrhundert (Königsberg: Hartung, 1900), p. 14; Michel Van Esbroeck, 
“La postérité littéraire des villes fortifiées par Théodose,” in From Byzantium to 
Iran: Studies in Honour of Nina G. Garsoian, ed. Jean-Pierre Mahé and Robert W. 
Thomson (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), pp. 363-64. 

2 MKh, III.lix, p. 339 = MKh-T, p. 332. 
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journey of Mashtots to Constantinople, which would indeed place 
it during the reign of Theodosius H and of the Greek Patriarch 
Atticus (405-25), as attested in Koriun’s Life of Mashtots,”' but 
this context is highly suspect. In it Khorenatsi speaks of a jour- 
ney by the Armenian Patriarch Sahak the Great to “the western 
regions of our land to the Greek part,” for which there is no 
evidence nor for the placing of Mashtots “in charge of the west- 
ern region” or for the series of letters to and from Saint Sahak 
which accompany this account.” The Vardan who is said to have 
accompanied Mashtots to Constantinople is not mentioned by 
Koriun in his meticulous account of his master’s journey. The 
general Anatolius, who assisted Mashtots on the way to Constan- 
tinople, is a well-known figure, master of the army in the East 
from 433 to about 446, and the stages of his life can be docu- 
mented from other sources,” but aside from Khorenatsi and the 
sources depending on his account, such as Asoghik, no one 
attributes the building of Theodosiopolis to Anatolius, nor is 
there any reason for thinking that the general’s duties took him 
to Armenia. Mashtots met with him in Asia Minor. Both Ghazar 
Parpetsi and Eghishe seem to be confused as to his activities, 
which they consider nefarious, and neither associates him with 
the foundation of a new fortress.” Khorenatsi gives an elaborate 
description of the city as a major stronghold: 


At the foot of the pretty mountain . . . he [Anatolius] founded 


4 Koriun, Vark Mashtotsi {Life of Mashtots], ed. Manuk Abeghian (Erevan: 
Haypethrat, 1941; photoreproduction and trans., Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 
1985), xvi, pp. 64, 66 = trans. pp. 38-39. 

22 MKh, III.Ivii, p. 333 = MKH-T, p. 327 and nl. 

B MKh-T, p. 328n4; MKh, IIL Iviii, p. 337 = MKh-T, pp. 330-31 and notes 2-3; 
cf. Narratio, p. 66. 

24 John R. Martindale, The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, vol. 2 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), “Fl. Anatolius 10,” pp. 84-85. The 
attribution of the founding of Theodosiopolis to Anatolius by Martindale is taken 
directly from the account of Khorenatsi, IIL lix. 

235 Koriun, Vark, xvi, p. 64 = trans. p 38; GhP, II.xli, p. 74 = LP-T, p. 118; 
Eghishe, Vasn Vardanay ev Hayots Paterazmin, ed. Ervand Ter-Minasian (Erevan: 
Haypethrat, 1957), iii, p. 73 = Etishe, History of Vardan and the Armenian War, 
trans. Robert W. Thomson (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard University Press, 
1982), p. 124. 
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the city. Surrounding it with a deep ditch, he set forth the foun- 
dations of the wall at a great depth; above he built very high and 
fearsome towers, . . . Beyond this he built jutting towers like 
ships’ prows and passages with hollow compartments facing the 
mountain. He did the same on the northern side facing the plain; 
but to the east and west he erected circular towers. In the center 
of the city on an elevated spot, he built numerous storehouses. 
... And he brought in additional water to many places through 
underground conduits. He filled the city with arms and a garrison 
and named it Theodosiopolis that [the emperor’s] name might be 
rendered immortal by the name of the city.” 


This description, however, does not coincide with the inade- 
quate defenses of the new foundation even after its reinforcement 
by an insufficiently high surrounding wall under the emperor 
Anastasius (491-518), stressed by Procopius: 


When Theodosius, the Emperor of the Romans, took over the 
dominion of Arsaces [Arshak] . . . he built on one of the hills 
a fort which was easy for assailants to capture and he named it 
Theodosiopolis. This city Cabades [Kavadh I, 488-531], who was 
then King of Persia, captured in passing when he was marching 
on Amida. The Roman Emperor Anastasius not much later built 
a city there, enclosing within the circuit-wall the hill on which 
stood the fortress of Theodosius. . . . This wall of Theo- 
dosiopolis was of adequate extent, but it did not rise to a height 
proportionate to its thickness. In fact it attained a height of only 
about thirty feet and for this reason it had proved to be very easy 
for an enemy to capture by assault, particularly by the Persians. 
In other ways too it was vulnerable; for it was protected neither 
by outworks nor by a moat. Indeed, there was actually a certain 
elevation which came very close to the city and overtopped the 
circuit-wall.”’ 


Far from depicting the original modest foundation, the 
description of Khorenatsi is much more reminiscent of Procopius’ 
account of the subsequent major strengthening of the defenses 
by Emperor Justinian (527-65): 


26 MKh, III. lix, p. 339 = MKh-T, p. 332. 
27 Procopius, Buildings, III.v.5-9, pp. 200/01- 202/03. 
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The emperor Justinian took the following measures to meet the 


situation. First of all he dug a very deep ditch all around, making 


it very like the ravines between lofty mountains. Next he sliced off | 
the elevated ground [near the city], so transforming it as to make 
a series of impassable cliffs and gulches affording no outlet. And 
in order that the wall might be exceptionally high and altogether 
impregnable, . . . he made the embrasures quite narrow, just wide 
enough for the defenders to be able to shoot from them, and by 


` adding courses of stones he built thereon a storey like a gallery all 


round, and then cleverly added other embrasures above them; and 
surrounding the wall with outworks on all sides he made it much 
like the circuit wall of Daras, fashioning each tower as a strong 
fortress. Here he stationed troops and the general of the two 
Armenias, and thus made the Armenians thenceforth too strong to 
be afraid of the attacks of the Persians.” 


Khorenatsi’s account is clearly colored by elements taken from 


a later period than the one he is purportedly describing, but Pro- 
copius’ data are equally unsatisfactory as to the date for the first 
establishment of a fortified city.” Most scholars have taken his 
information mentioning the reign of Theodosius II as referring 


to 


the first appearance of the city of Theodosiopolis.*° This, 


however, is not the case. The event that the historian is explicitly 
placing in the reign of the younger Theodosius is not the founda- 
tion of the new city, which he does not mention at this point, but 
the partition of Greater Armenia between Byzantium and Persia 
about which he gives a garbled and inaccurate account: 


Two sons were born to a certain Arsaces, King of Armenia, 
Tigranes and Arsaces by name. When the king was about to 
reach the end of his life . . . he made both of the boys his 
successors in the kingdom . . . but leaving to Tigranes a 
four-fold portion . . . his son Arsaces, resentful and angry be- 
cause his portion proved inferior, laid the matter before the 
Roman Emperor... . At that time Theodosius, son of Arcadius, 
who was still quite a boy, was ruling over the Romans. And 


28 Ibid., HI.v.9-12, pp. 202/03, 204/05; idem, The Persian War, 1.x.19, vol. 1, pp. 


82-83. 


2 Procopius, Buildings, III.i.11, pp. 180/81. 
 thid., HLi.1, pp. 178/79. 
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Tigranes, fearing the vengeance of the Emperor, placed himself 
in the power of the Persians and handed over his kingdom to 
them... . Arsaces meanwhile . . . resigned his own kingship in 
favour of the Emperor Theodosius. . . . And for a time the 
territory of the Armenians was fought over by the Romans and 
the Persians, but at length they reached an agreement that the 
Persians should hold the portion of Tigranes and the Romans that 
of Arsaces.” 


In addition to his other errors, Procopius is mistaken as to the 
date of the partition, which unquestionably took place under 
Theodosius I, late in the fourth century, and under no circum- 
stance in the fifth century. Here then, he may be confusing 
anachronistically two emperors of the same name, but whatever 
the case, this passage may not be taken as evidence for the date 
of the foundation of Theodosiopolis. On all other occasions in 
which he speaks of the building of the fortress or city, which he 
clearly associates with this division, Procopius does not specify 
the Theodosius to whom he is referring.” _ 

In the face of Khorenatsi’s inaccuracies and Procopius’ con- 
fusions and apparent contradictions, one more source, insuffi- 
ciently appreciated by scholars, fortunately supplies the desired 
chronological precision. The Narratio de rebus Armeniae, which 
explicitly differentiates “the Great” (o megas) Theodosius® from 
“the Lesser” or “the Younger” (o mikros) Theodosius,** unmistak- 
ably attributes the foundation of Theodosiopolis to the former: 


Then the kings of Armenia were Khosrov, Tiran, Arshak, 
Varazdat, Pap, Arshak. 

In the days of the latter, Armenia was divided. At that time 
was built Theodosiopolis which was formerly a village called 
Kale Arxe. . 

Having considered it and its water, Theodosius the Great 
appreciated them and founded there a notable city whose name 
he changed to Theodosiopolis. And the lord of Greater Armenia 


3! Tbid., II1.i.8-13, pp. 180/81-182/83. 

32 Procopius, The Persian War, 1.x.17; ILii.35, pp. 82/83, 200/01, and Bulag’ 
IIL.v.1-2, 5, pp. 200/01-202/03. 

3 Narratio §5, 9, pp. 27-28 = “Narratio”-Mahé, p. 430. 

4 Ibid., §31, p. 30 = p. 432. . 
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was subject to him, whereas Khosrov, king of Armenia, was in 
the region of Armenia ruled by Shapor, king of Persia.” 


None of the hesitations, anachronisms, and contradictions of 
the other sources are found in this account. The fortress was 
built directly on the new border at the moment when it was set 
by the division of the former Arshakuni/Arsacid kingdom of 
Greater Armenia, as was noted by Procopius,” for the purpose 
of serving as a stronghold to protect the recently acquired impe- 
rial territory from attacks coming from the Persian side. Such a 
precaution was manifestly more logical immediately after the 
partition of the country than after an interval of two generations, 
as would have been the case had it been founded by Theodosius 
II. Insufficiently fortified at first, Theodosiopolis would require 
further strengthening, under Anastasius I and especially by Justin- _ 
ian in the sixth century, before it achieved its intended purpose 
of serving as the bulwark securing the imperial defenses against 
the Persians. Its foundation, however, was the work of Theo- 
dosius I at the time when the Byzantine frontier moved eastward 
across the Euphrates River at the end of the fourth century as a 
result of the agreement with Persia which partitioned Greater 
Armenia and spelled the end to the Arshakuni kingdom. 


35 Thid., §3-4, 9, pp. 27-28 = p. 430. 
36 See above note 15. 


